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KOI'GBO AREA 

Kongbo Is the name of an ancient a chain! etrative district or province 
of southeastern Tibet. Its boundaries are somewhat indefinite but for the 
purposes ox this study are defined as extending roughly from £ 9 °u to 30°30*H 
and west to oust frcsa about 9b c to 95 0 h- The most imxjortant areas within 
Kongbo are the inhabited river valleys whic_ include the Girnda and its 
tributaries, the Tsangpo from its Junction with the Glenda at the town of 
Tsela Dzong to about 95°2 where the river enters its gorge, and to the north, 
the western tributaries of the Po Teangpo — the Yigrong, Tonglsyuy, Kong. 
Kongbo is box;.. , red on the east by the heavily forested Fcmi area — a region 
of snow peels and deep gorges — and to the south over the crest of the Great 
Himalaya Range by the little known Pemaho area lying astride the aassive gorge 
Of the Tsang po, 
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Kongbo is an import^ ., to th~ Chinese Cc^u^ists: the vit&i Szechwan 
Tibet road crosses throng, it, utilizing the valleys of the Rong and Gicmda 
rivers; sizable timber reserves needed for construction , in Tibet ore present; 
and in some of the valleys unused land offers limited opportunities for in- 
creasing agricultural output. Administratively, the Chin ,0 nave grouped 
Kongbo, Pcmil, and Pemako into tne Lin-chih special administrative district, 
the headquarters of which are located at Lin-chih, situated in the Giamda 
Valley several nile3 north of Teela Duong. 
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I. Terrain and Vegetation 


JCongbo is a rugged, mo.uitai.nous area In which high alpine ridges and peaks 


rise 5,000 feet or more above the floors c he major river valleys. The inter- 
fluvial divides that separate major river . reams, are, for the most part, rela- 
tively broad and consist of extensive area:, of jagged snow peaks, occasional 
glaciers, and alpine lakes. The breadth ci these mountain masses have tended 


to isolate the principal river valleys whore the agricultural populace resides. 
The Gismda-Tesngpo divide, for example, apparently has no passes that permit 
north- south ec&fKunications between the two valleys. Similarly, there appears 
to be no route north from The Giemda valley between the Tesao La (used by the 
Ssechwan-Tibet road.) end the water gap of the Shokha Chu — a distance of 


roughly 6o miles. 


The major river valleys of Kongbo range in elevation from about 9,000 to • 
11,000 feet end for most of their length have relatively wide valleys. The 
valley of the Gyamda below the town of Gianda (or T'ai-chao) gradually widens 
downetreem until in its lower course it reaches a width of I to 2 miles, 
separated into several channel o during low water. Similarly, the Tsangpo 
flows in a wide valley near the cc liuence with the Giemda, continuing east 
to the village of Pe (elevation clout 9 ,CjQ feet), where the valley narrows 
as the river begins Its, steep descent through misty gorges to the Indian 
plains. 

Numerous, short tributary streams originate in the snowflelda of the 
high mountains. Although these streams often flow through narrow ravines in 
their lower courses, the upper volleys typically are relatively straight and 
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U-ehaped, reflecting. their placid ’oHgin'^ni’ shaping, In places, glacial' 
rubble of sar4 ? .' growl, m-f '■ fLdaya block those upper valleys to fora email 
lakes. 

Most of Kongbo below lU,C0C> or lp v 000 feet has some vegetative cover of 
scrub or forest, but the amount and variety. depends on factors of elevation, 
exposure, and location within itbngho. In uh e' drier a^H||tcr northwester n 
portion of Kongbc, oak and juniper scrub predominates and only in a few pro- 
tected glens are there eaall stands of coniferous trees. In contrast, the 
much heavier precipitation and generally lover elevations of southeastern 


Kongbo support extensive stands of evergreen forests. Topically, the valleys 
Of the major streams In Kbngbo have o*-iy a scanty covering of thorn, oak, end 
Juniper with trees found only where they have been planted around the villages 
A few hundred feet to a thousand feet above the valley floors, however, scrub 
vegetation merges into forest vegetation that consists of nixed deciduous 
(maple, poplar, birch) and evergreen species at the lower elevations, chancing 
to larch, spruce, end fir forests at higher elevations, The ubiquitous 
rhododendron extends above the coniferous tree line (about 3.4,000 feat) and is 
the common understory in all forest associations. 

Foot travel in Kongho largely la confined to river valleys and existing 
paths across the uplands. As noted, the mountainous water divides consists 


Of extensive alpine terrain and, apparently, very few passes exist that 
permit north-south travel from one major river valley to another. Locally, 
however, off- trail foot travel, though difficult in places, would be possible 
with the degree of difficulty increasing to the south and east where river 
valleys become deeper and dopes steeper. 
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Travel during spring end cumin-.' 3- ill ’3 J facilitated by mild temperatures, 

but in the warmer months frequent do 1” - soggy conditions in the valleys 

Will also handicap travel. Rivers normal! ;■ will be in flood stage during 
* / 

August and into September, and t h - Cicnd this season will fill its 2 to 
3 mile wide valley. Jiany of the smaller .-creams will be treacherous to ford 
from late spying and throughlthe suesaer because they are fed to some extent 
by meltwater from permanent snowfleld:; . The usual precaution of crossing 
early in the day to avoid the daily rise in the water level should be observed. 
In the extreme eastern portion of Kbngbo and in lower Yigrong river gorges are 
commonly crossed by the rope bridge method. 

Winter- travel is enervating because of the cold temperatures and strong 
v all ey winds. In autumn and winter, however, travel in valleys will be easier 
than in spring and cummer because the turf will be dried or frozen. Snowfalls 
should' not be a problem to travel in lover valleys end on slopes, but at the 
'tilf&Hue elevation snow will occasionally hinder getting about. The few passes 
in central end western Kongbo ore not closed during winter -- with the ex- 
ception of a day or so following a severe storm. In southeastern hong bo, 
snow probably clogs the passes for several months and it is questionable 
whether some can be crossed without considerable difficulty during winter, 

^/7T Climate . — Variations in temperature and precipitation in Kongbo result* 
from differences in elevation and location. JJo meterplogical records are 
available for stations in Kongbo. Most of the Giemda Valley, however, is 
cosparable in altitude and latitude to Lhasa; consequently, the accompanying 
tables for Lhasa may be ejected to approximate conditions in the lower valleys 
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of centre! and western Kongbo. For other areas, climatic generalizations are 
based on fragmentary records kept by explorers in their travels. 

... Although vinter temperatures in the Glenda Chu Valley and other valleys 
at elevations of about 10,000 feet should approximate those of Lhasa, there 
is carte reason to believe that Lhasa temperatures are somewhat on the vara 
side — apparently because Lhasa is located in a protected valley. It is 
probable that readings in the Kongbo valleys may drop occasionally to 0° to 

5 -' - ••• ■[ . ' ... • ' - i . . . r ' ; ■ 
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-JjPf 1 (la contrast to the absolute minimum of Ihasa) although the usual 
winter minimum, normally vill be in the 15>°? to 20°F range. In the upper 
yalleya at 13,000 to lk,000 foot elevauLons, minimum readings should average 
to 10 C F colder than those cited for the valleys . Winter temperatures 
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Vill vaay greatly depending on exposure. Considerable protection vill be 


offered by coniferous forests, while in the larger, open 


strong 


winter winds will accentuate the cold. Sumner readings are probably about 

v. < • " • . • ;• i • - »/>...;■ • 

the same as those for Lhasa, although rdghttime temperatures may dr-op to 
the bO's, An in all parte of Tibet, great variations occur between day and 
night readings, end the high elevations and rarifled air make for hot tempera- 
tures In the bun but chilly conditions in the shade. 

: Precipitation msmti in Ifcngbo increase from west |o east and from north 
to south, with annual amounts estimated to range from 20 to over kO inches. 
Southeastern Kongbo is on the margin between the rain-drenched Pad and 
Pemaho areas and the drier, continental regime characteristic of most of 
Tibet, The moisture-laden summer moncoon pushes northwards Into Tibet 
through the gap created by the gorge of the Tsangpo as far upstream as Gy ala 
(9,200 feet), which marks the approximate border between peed and Kongbo. 
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She Great Himalaya Range , however', bloclcs a direct invasion of the monsoon 
fro® the south, although the southern side of the Tsargpo Valley in Kongbo 
received noticeably greater rainfall, as' reflected in the more extensive 
Vegetation as compared to the northern side of the valley. As in other 
areas of Tibet, rain is concentrated in the period from June through September 

Winter snows probably are light in the lower, protected valleys, but the 

' ■ ••• ; f • I : • ; ■ :■ , 

frequency, amount, and duration of snow and snow cover increases rapidly in 

the upper valleys — particularly to the southeast * Remanent enovfi elds and 
occasional glaciers drape the higher elevations — down to 16,000 feet in 
the Eoutfceact. 

The tables for clear and cloudy chys at Ihasa are Indicative of conditions 

f.\ . f •; ’ I. , f \ • 

i» the lower valleys of central and western ICongto. At higher elevations and 

. v 

in the southeast, however, considerably more cloudy weather is common. The 
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passes eve? the Great Einalay Range to Penhho, for example, ore said to be 

s 

doeJced in "Met and drizzle most of the titi*. 
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XV, Clothing 

The type of clothing worn la Kongho varies a bit fix>m other areas of Tibet 

¥ * > ' . 

The following description is taken free: the book "Riddle of the Tsengpo Gorges 

* <* ••'.•■ *•., f - • 

written by Klngdon V’ard who explored Ton^bo in the 1920 * c. 

"just as in away. parts of Tibet the universal cement is & sort 
of of loose dressing-gown celled £ e ■.rpa , so in Kongbb the universal cur- 
rent Is e g-iehuk , Summer end vintosj day and night, by non and women, 
rich and poor, the gushuk is worn. Take a strip of thick woollen cloth 
' ' about o feat long ondTo inches vide; ernkc a hole in the centre large 


holoy h®a up 2' fact of slack fore' affl fift, fasten a belt round your 
m&fc* -sHoi ring the slack to bag' over, EM you have a model dress; 
the fashionable colour is a dull' maroon red. Of course you wear 
more thus one guohuk, at least In winter! ' Then dirty, reverse" and 
repeat, Then cold, wear 'two ftnshniis, or 'three'; *3ie» vet, wear a 

goatskin guohuk over the woollen onO, Hair inside; when 'fine, reverse 

the goatsSS; 'whea hot, wear one' graekuk, pulling it wall up above the 
knees. At night, undo the belt, ancTthe surplus fold falls to the 
ground, maiding a long robe In vfticL you roll yourself. It io a wonder- 
ful garment, the right thing at the right price. Hen, women, and 
children enjoy It. 


Of the sane material, tuened inside long clou* boesr. hats are also 

worn In Jfcngbc; wide-brimmed, low-crowned circular hots like a person’s, 

made of white or black yak hair. 

w 


"The belt consists of a strip of leather with carved silver and 
brass buckles threaded on it. Those belts ore made in Lunang and are 
beautiful exesroles of the r'otcl-vorkcra ' craffc. Ken veci* their hair 
-Short, though it is often curly. WcD.c-n have long hair, ported in the 
middle, glossy with butter, and pulled tightly back. ?ill-ho>; caps 
set Jauntily on the side of the head are worn in fine weather, end 
hair hats In vet. 1 ’ 
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gTTvrrran climatic statistics for Lhasa* 


Length of record — Ihase 11 yrs 


Absolute Mngmum Temperature: 


¥ pobayig^ 91°02'B, Elevation approximately 3©5o.O meters/11, 99^ 
feet. Records are for periods of 9 to 11 years, except maximum snow 
accumulation for which statistics for only 2 years are available. 
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?recipltatior 


?■; ggft Feb Mar Apr Jun Jul Aug Sep ’ Oct Nov" Dec Total 

.00 .15 .51 .S7 4.20 7-0 £0*10 1451 3.47 .97 .02 .00 57.49 


Length of recon 


Lhasa 10 yrs. 


Average ftefoer of Days With 


Feb Mar Apr 


% fof * fol Aug P eg* Oct Nov Dec 

9 12 . 19 19 14 4 0 0 


Length of record — Lhasa 11 yrs. 


Maximum Snow Accumulation 


Aug Sag Oct toy. D, c Jan Feb I'L-.v ^pr Hay Jun 

0 0 0 0 1.13 .19.39 # i.l8 0 0 

Length of record — 2 yrs. 


Average Number of deer Days 


Lhasa 


Jan Fob Mar Apr Kry Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct IIov Dec 

3 4 6 9 9 12 20 17 1.1 5 1 1 

Length of record — 9 yrs. 


* She high summer precipitation averages are the result of one year (1936) when 
reportedly, I9S. : inches of rain' fell. . Obviously* this 'was. exertional.' Based on 
records Jtor other years* the normal amount of precipitation wdlOe 'approximately 
1 to 3 inches during K ay* June* and September* and from 3 to 10 inches* during July 
and August, giving a yearly total of around 20 Inches. 
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